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This paper is concerned, with policy-making and policy processes in 
education, and with the. role of the administrator in these processes. 
More specifically it aims to explore some conceptual tools and models 
which appeat to have Utility in developing our understanding further,.' 
particularly irv relatio'rt to the case studies that have been ^prepared. 
Thfe words ^'policy- making and policy processes in education* are meant to 
include policy-making and policy processes in educational organisations 
(e. g. schools /and univeraitie&^-^d agencies (e.g., school boards and 
^education departments) and also policy-making for or with respect to 
education by legislatures , politicians, oi:, central departments or 
agencies* of/ government. ' ^ 

Policy-making and policy processes have a deceptively simple 
appearance. Most people know a good deal about^| some tHe key essentials. 
They know, for exantt)le, with 'respect to government policy-making, that 
legislators and , senior of ficial>^occupy positions of importance, that 
powerful inte^/t groups seem to get their own way> and th^t the rest 
of us play far less adtive and influential roles. Yet despite this, * 

if 

policy processes, are complex activities, and ones that are often 
characterised by diversity and appareat disorder. In educlition, as in 
many' other ffelds, many administrators are by no means satisfied with 
their current undet^tandings oL these* processes, and seek help in 
answering for <:hemselves such fl|idamental questions as: 
Wher^does ^nd should eff^ective .policy-making power 
l£e|in particular complex .organisations or systems? 
^ Who participates and should participate in different 
kind of pblicy^making, .and what forms should such 
' participation take? 

To^what extent does and should information and analysis 

' '«realiy^^Dtuit_l^ pc^licy' devel^^ 

^. What, polltlqal inf^?ufenc^ and constraints operate? 

•How can policy procesdes be made more ordered 4and rational? - 

-What role should /the administrator have in policy-making , 
. / ' 'a 

in relation t^^^otlfer actors, such ministers , governors, * 
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^ legislators^and, interest groups? ^ ^ ^ 

Wiat skills and resources are available to the administrator 
to increlise his competence and influence in policy-making 
and other policy* processes? 
,^i«kdissntis faction of ndminifitrators with their understand4ings , 
and also of Cen with their ability to be more influential in polijCy 
processes, has helped stimulate over the last decade or. so a r^jiewed 
interest^ among scholars in the study of policy and policy processes, 
^But as well, this new interes't of scholars has sprung from a high^ degree 
of dissatisfaction in many societies wiph the performance of policy- 
making bodies, and with 'current policy-making and administrative structures. 
Possibly nowhere has this dissatisfaction been more pronounced than in ^ 
education. Critics assert that education policy-'makiirg bodies often go 

'on year after yfear trying to solve the same problems, but*Witl\ little 
success. They point to obviously unfortunate or illrconceived policy 
decisions; they^ con5)lain of the failure of education Agencies to re^ct 
quickly, to new problem^ or situations; they assert thajt administrators 
often-'fail to ,be able to translate high ^ideais and theories into action; 

•and they attack existing structures- for limiting participation in-policy- 
making to a seleqt. few. In many respects, theSe criticisms and attacks* 
are not sUrprisinglv, ' G£ten performance in policy processes is .fat below 
our hopes, and many 5^ us share doubts about existing^ § true tu^res and the 
access they provide fcir all legltirtate interests. .*Ftirther, policy-. 
maklag;^ls often a. highly political^ activity it is aw activity about 
giving priority to* pa^tlcuiar values, about the^ialloc^tldn of scarce 
resources, and about decisions on who gcuis^-what, Uhen'^and.^how* An^ in 
education, .possibly even more than many otner ateas, of ^Socdety and govern- 
nient activity, the affected interests oSten Sielleve inten^siely that so ' ^ - 
much is at stake. ^ * ^ ^ * 

T)ie new' interest of scholars in the sludy of* policy ,and policy ' • 
processes deserves further comment. .Within educ^tlonalt^and business 
adMnlstrition and various soidial sciences, tfiere is a long history of 
re^^rch in these^areas* But' never before >has there bee^i ^so much, sustained 
and' imaginative Intetest directed , towiitds the better undersfraAding ^^of 



policy processes and the 'solving of policy problems as weNJiave* seen over 

the last ten to fifteen years. This new movement^ partidij^arly since , 

about 1^70, has attracted the interest of scholars from a wtSe range of"^ 

social scifcnccs and other fields. It lias stimulated tlic cst^lislimcnt 

^ 1 * r "l^- 

of hew journals, new orpa^nisations and new research institution's,' and 

has .resulted in the production of a great amount of research, rdxi^h of 

which is helpful and exciting. It is fro^ this research that n&^y 

ideas in this paper arc drawn., * r 

' Admittedly, this new researdh has not yef provided solutions tid\ 

many of the problems in education, and much of the research findinga^re 

still scattered and uncof-ordinated. But it ^does provide help in , 

extending our understandings of policy processes in education and the\ '\ 

role of the administrator in these. It , also provides new ways of ' ^\ 

thinking about policy matters, and assistance in devising strategies to \\ 

improve policy development, policy implementation and policy evaluation. \V 

Some of this new research has come from scholars in educational admini- 1^ 
2 . ^ ' ' 

stration but much of it lies in political science, sociology, economics 

or i^ the product of inter-rdisciplioary work. One fundamental point I 

wish to make is that educational admini^stration can benefit by drawing on \%^\ 

♦ ' ' * \ ^^^^ 

this* scattered 'policy studies* literature. Over the past two decades 

educational administration has had. an impr.essive record as an outgoing 

field and has drawn, to great advantage, concepts', theories and insights, 

from related fields and from various social scien<ies . ?u-t recently there 

appears to have been a^faltering,- an inward turning move. My plea^is * 

for educational administration to continue a strong outgoing orientation, 

and I suggest one profitable line fcor ongoing dcvcl<yrticnt would b\2 to take 




1 For example. Policy Studies Journal ,* Policy Analysis and Policy Sciences . 

2 .For example, it includes such works as Raald F.. Campbell and •]pimm 'Mazzoni, , 
'jr.. State Policy Making for the ^Public Schools , McCutchan, 3e-rkeley^," 1.976'; 

Robert 'E. Jennings, Education and Politixis: policy-making*, in local education 
' authorities , Batsford, London, 1977; and* Mike M. Milstein .and Robert E. • " 
Jennings, Educational Policy-Making and the State Legislature: '.The New- ^' 
York Experience, Praeger, New York, 1973* • * : - 
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serious account of the 'policy studies' research. 

' In the paper there is an emphasis on tjieory and theoretical constructs. 

i^^is deliberate, partly to emphasise that theory has utility for both 

die practitioner and scholar, and partly to make the point that one way 

knowledge w±ll be advanced effectively is ^or the development of case- 

tudies and »thedry-l)Uil5ilng to go hand in. hand. \ \ 

1 Tlie body of the paper is organised as follows. Vhere are two 'main 

substantial sectiori^i th^ first and' more detailed one dealing with the 

policy process, and the second with the role of the administrator. There 

is also a-brieJf final section, in which some concluding comments are 

offered. , 

THE POLICY PROCESS IN EDUCATION ~- ^. 

I use the term 'the policy process' here, but at least in one sense 
it is misleading since it implies that there is a- single uniform p^rocedure - 
by which ail fonhs.of education policy i^ made and implemented. Clearly . ^ 
"there is i;xo such .procedure. Rather,* as we have^already noted, there is 
tremendous diversity in the way educatipn policies develop ^ in the types 
of bodies* which make policy, in, who participates ai:^ how, in the use madfe 
of ihfomvatlal and analysis, i^i the 'political constraint^ that operate, 
in the circumstances out of which a new policy emerges, in the time taken ' 
for' a goal, idea *'pr e:q>ectation to be translated into a policy, and in. 
the content and expr.ession of policies. There is also diversity in the 
implementation, evaluation and long term careers of policies. . This * 
diversity makes- generalisation difficult. Because of it we shoujid possibly 
refer dtxly to 'policy processes': On the other hand, within this 
diversity th^re^ is 'a considerable degree of similarity with regard to basic 
'elements, ^d^ for this reason t have adopted the singular form for^the 
section heading. , . . * 



•3 Tferhaps the best- starting point for thos'e unfamiliar .yith recent 'policy 
•studies'' literature outside educational administration is i:he three journals 
preferred te ear^iet. and review volumes such as Stuart S« Nagel ied.),- 
: Policy Studies^ Review Annual- Volume- I , Sa^e, Beverly Hills, 1977. 
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. In this section we will first look at ^ome key concepts, then 
consider a number of different models of policy-making and policy 
processes,, and l^riefly explore thei^ utility ^ ^ ' 

Mhat is Policy ? , * _ 

The word polixiy is used in many different ways to jrefer to a highly 
diverse .set of activities. This is the case, both in everyday language 
and in scholarly writing. In -a single day one can hear the Ci^rq^ policy 
being usi^d in .many senses - a foreign minister announcing changes, In a 
country's foreign -policy , ^ mayor discussing an aspect of city .^t traffic 
polioy , and d^shop assistant explaining that because of company vp^licy 
particular goods cannot be returned or exchanged. The same r6*'^ue*"of ' 
the world of schorarship. Some us it in a broad setfse to include a whole 
series of actions from the initial definition and setting of Eoa^^ ^9 \ j 
the results of any official intervention to solve a problem, while^ oth<Sr^* 
employ a'tnuch more restricted definition. Some distinguish between^' • 
policies, goals, decisions and laws, while others qften use the^se terms • 
interchangeably. Frequently in educational 'rfdministratioir literature no 
distinctions are made between policy-making and decision-making. 

Here there is not space to review all the va^rious usages in the 
liter'ature.* Instead I propose to suggest one view, of policy and how 
policy can be distinguished from related terms. I do this to introduce 
order and clarity into the di^fiission. ^ ' , ' ^ 

Policy can be viewed basically as a course of .action or inaction 

' towards, the accomplishment ; of some intended or desired end. It embraces 

both what is actually intended and what 'occurs as a result of the. intention. 

Policy may also be thought of as a guide to taking future actions and for • 

nnaklng appropriate choices or decisions towards the achievement of a 

particxiiar end» and as the setting 9^ solutions to a 'problem. 
. *« ' ' * 

Policy needs to be distinguished from related concepts, which often 

are used, ^ynotnously with the term policy. 'Some of .these' can be "defined 

briefly j|s follows: ^ * ' 

' * Goals ;' * ^ the desired ends tb^be achieved.* / (Goals by themselves 
usually provide no direction ^for their.' achiev^ent). , 

Plarts_or ' ''the specified means iox achieving goals.' /"^^ 
P:ropos'als r * 4 

/ . — 



Programmes ; authorised means for achieving goals. 

Decisions : specific actions taken. to set goalsj develop^ plans , 
implement and evaluate programmes. ' ( 

• ^ Effects : the measurable impacts of programmes (intended and 

unintended; primary and secondary). 

Lavs, rcKu- these are the formal ingredients or ^ legal expressions 
lations of programmes and decisions.^ 

' Even with^ our definition, there is a substantial subjective element 

in deciding whether certain particular behaviour or phenomena constitutes^ 

a policy. Heclo puts it this way:. . ^ 

Thus,^ptJliiy does not seem to be a self defining 

phenomenon; it is an analytical category ».. . / 

There is no unambiguous datum constituting policy 

and Waiting to be discovered in the world. 5 ./ 

Eulau and Prewltt come to much the same point of view:*" 

* Poiicy is a sttl'ctly theoretical constructed 

• ^ inferred from the patterns of relevant choice 

behavior. Policy is distinguished from policy 
goals, policy intentions, smd policy choices. . 
jt ) * Policy is defined as a "standing decision" ... , . ' * 

. ^ . characterised by bQffavioral)^onsistency and 

repetitiveness on the part of hotfh those who 
make it and those who abide l)y ft. 6 ^ 

^ Three other point$ should be'made about the concept 'policy ' First, 

policies are not always stated;- sometimes they are not written* doxm or 

^ clearly identifiable in documents. By renewing a series of decisiotrs^ 
that have been made in a. given area, it may be possible tto deduce a policy* 
In addition, inaction or consistent decisj^ons not to act may also imply *a 
policy. Second, many 'policies tend to be prescriptivS and thus subject 

^ to interpretation. ThisJLack'of specificity in intention or action often 

* leaved room for manoeuvre on the part of policy-makers, and- particu}.arly * 



This section is drawri substantially from Charles 0. Jgjjies , An Introduction 
to ^ the Study of Public Policy , Duxbury, North ScitujR, 1977,, 2nd. edition, 

H.-Hugh Heclo, .'Review Article: Policy Analysis*, British. Journal of ^ 
-Political Science , Vol.' 2, January 1972, p. 85. * • 

.Heinz Eulau and Kenrlth Prewltt > Labyrinths of Democracy , ^Bobbs Merrill,. 
Indianapolis, 197 3 i p. 465. ' ^ ^\ 
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ailminiscrators, Thir|^ many scholars f ind ,it useful tc^^catcgorise 

policy by levels or types. One simple distinction is between general- 

VT basic policy > and administrative policy; The first is, overarching 
and InUicatBs a great deal of goal-rclatedness. It usually has broad 

^applicability 'tp an entire organisation and little in the way of specif i- 



CBtion,as to action^. Administrative policy, on the oth^r hand, is 
•generally much more detailed and^is concerned about what is to be^^^ne, 
•where and by whom, ^ 

»' » , ' ' 

Policy-making and other Policy Processes 

Wit;hin the literature, th^re is ^&lso 'confusion over thfe term policy--, 
making,* especially in relation to other policy prc^ces'ses. Some scholars 
see pol^icy-making as one stage in the policy process, while others use 
the terra interchangeably with policy process and include as components 
^such activities as implementation and evaluation. My preference is to 

in terms of the coif^pt of policy process, which can be' divided into 
iipdtients or stages^, one being policy-making. Cliarles 0. Jones has 

used this approach effectively in his study of public policy. His general 

* 8 * ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ / 

framework is shown in Figur^^l, He distinguishes five * systems of ^ *x 

^ s ^ ' ' • ^ y\ 

action* or phases-problem identification, programme. development (inciluding 

fprmulation and legitimation), programme implementation, prograBjm^ 

evaluation, and programme termination.* Within each, proce^^s or acti- 
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vitij,es can bfe ident^-fied to which f<inction to achieve the goals of .the , 
particular system (or phase). This framework provlji« a useful *basis for 
discussion, and I suggest that^ with .little effox^t could be adapted to 
fit the needs .of the policy process in educational organisations/as* well 
as. the edudlition policy process in gO'\^j^nent. In the paper I will use 
the term policy process to .i'hclude five phases of action set out by. 
Jones, and the term policy-mdciixiH^t' policy development to refer to the 
prob^^em identification ^d pxogran^jfi^development stages. 



7 This section has drawn on points made by Jennings, jEducStion and Pglitics , 
pf. 30r37v^ . ' . 

8 Jones > An Introduction to the Study of Public Policy , p*^ 12. 
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^ The Policy Pr ocess 

. ^^^^ 
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Theories of Pol'icy-Makl-ng and ^Policy Pr&cesses ^ - . /' T 

I now propose to review number of differefit theories ^ models. or ' ^ 
conceptual frameworks (thefee. terms are^used synonomously here) that . * 
' appear to have utility for thinlting about jjolicy processes in education^ 
.For each the^ treatment is .bcief, and consequently there is the' risk of 
over-simplification^ The ten theories' or group^s of theories are drawn * ' ^' 

from a number of- disci'plines , but. par.ticularly political .science, inter- 
national relations, sociol(3gy, business administration and edutatipn*. ^ \ 

They do not by any means constitute ^n exhaustive list of theories 

' ' " 9 t ' ' 

relevaat to education policy proce^s&s. However,, my list is probably 

longer than many would expect. Somewh'at ^rprisingly many researchers 

<* » 
on --.policy processes have, been restricted to' a limited repemaire of ^ 

theories and have often failed to appreciate important development in ' 9 

other disciplines. Tliis applies to many fields as well as education. 

» 10 ' . . V . t V| 

For example, Allison had demonstrated. hoW. foreign: policy analysts/ and 

scholars in international relations have relied heavily on a couple of * . ' 

* basic approaches. ' ^ * 

1, Rational or Classical \ . . . " ^ 

* ' * T^iis model is one bf the *best known and has been^the basis for a 

great deal of research and theory-building* in various disciplines including 
^ ' ' 11 

economics and international relatiqns, and also for re.structuring of 

• * ' ' * ' \ i ^ 

policy processes in goveminent with techniques . such as programme-planning- 



-9 For example, I do npt deal with lannaconne's model of policy-making ^'^^^ ^ 
processes at stat^ level in the US (e.g. L-,. lannaccone, ^Policies >^o . 
Education , Center^or Applied Research in Edutatj^i^ Ne^' York, 1967) with 
*> various • theorfes of pressure group behaviour, with a number of o'rganisational* 
--theories, nor wfLth sociological theory such as elite theory., ^ 

10 Graham T* Allison, Esgence o^f^l>ecision; Explaining the"^ Cuban Missle Crisis , 
Littl^^ Brown, Boston, 1971» - This is probably the single' most significant 
recent theoretical vork^'on policy-making. .However, even A^lispn concentrates 
on a limited numbeif'^of frameworks.* One scholar who , has/ appreciated' the 
range of frameworks availal>le' is Michael Kir^t. I acknSowXedge the help / 

I have- received from his paper. *What Happens at the Local Lev^l after School 
Finance Reform*, Policy Analysis , Vol. 3, No. 3,, Summer 1977. \ 

11 For example, see' -Charles Schtiitie, The Economics and Politics ot Public 
.y^ Spending , The Brookings Institution, New; Yor}^„ 1971; arid Allison, Essence 
.( of Decision . • ' ' • , 

: . n 
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budgeting systems. In addition,, many of us use^Kt implicitly as a guide 
Co^ractice. ^ \ 

The ratiq^al-model is based on the notion of rational .cnSice and' sees 
po.licy^being formulated through a 'sequence of ,a:elated steps, such .a.s 

(a) * recognition- that ^ a problem exists J' , ^ ^ ' ' ' ' . ^ 

(b) preltrninary appraisal on indiuiry into the prdi^em;*. 
7^%^idcittific'ation of gg-als und ob^jectlyes; . ' 

(d) canva^ssing of possible strategies to achieve objectives, 
and evaluating of the costs, benefits and consequences .of 
each; and \ • 

.A ^ ^ \ ^ .\ . ^ ' . .-x 

(e) 'choice of action. ^ . / * ^ ' 

\ * y " • * . • 

T^is way of looking at the policy process clearly is usefirl for many^ 
. \ * . ■ < . ^ 

ios^s. As^ an ideal type, i^ brovj^es a guide towards whic^i practice 

cah^ strive and -as Ir' 'basis for evpi^iatitYg the rationality of ^sarticular 

policyxproc^sses. . It flflfs proved useful apgroa(^h* f o^~much research; " ^ 

parti^M^CLy Vhere decisions* are made by single persoii or grou^ which' • 

can be^B^ted-'as a meaningful deci^i^n-unit*- • On the other hand^ il Tias 

serioiis limitations. and w'eakne^ses^ -Many argue that in ve^^l±4^ a .great ^- 

*deal of policy-making, does notV^t th'is patterti. The model assumes, that 

policy is the product ^qf one lniOT^''<4 bd[:S r^f ten as not tke ca'sie. , Tt faiP^ 

to evoke or s.ugge'st the distinclh.v<ilyl^liticad.'^spects of policy-making, 

its rfisotderYa^id the .consequent stXikingly diff«Wt°ways in which palicies 

emerge!: ' As kindblbmvhas put it, ' . * \\ 

\ - ^ . ' ' \\ ^' . 

] ^ A •poli^cy is son)etimes the outcome of a polj^^fcal 
comprdsfe among policy makers, none; of whom 
• > in mirtd qui^e tfie? problem to. which the agreed 

policy \*s a solution.. "Sometimes poliijies -spring ' ' 
. from new opportunities, not ifotn "problems"" at ' , \ 
all. AncTsometirtifiQ polJ.cies $x%, not decid^cl . ^ ^- ^ 
' \ . ' upop but nevertheless happen. ^2 \ ^ 

Further, this'model assumes a degr5^ of ^rfecti^ which policy-makerg 

^^^^ •» ■ V ' ' 

> - • ' /- . 

12 Charles *E. Lindblom, T^ie Policy-Making gro'ces^s , Prentice-Hail, # 
•Engl^ocfd'Cli^fs,' 1968V p. 4. ^^r^r— , 



s^'ldom achieve. Generally, tbe^y do not -have txpie and inf otma.tion to^ 
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consider all altemativeT^ nor to fully foresee the consequences of each. 
Often the^ may be unable to rank alterrfHtive higher than all others. 
Mostly .they 'are:, unable to rationalise botn\goals and the means to achieve 
them* , ' ' * * ' 

Recognition o'f these and other weaknesses has prompted a number of 
scholars to modify or adapt the model, cope with human limitations, 

March and Simon suggest a satisf icing model ^^df activity. Satisficing 
involves the p3licy-maker choosing the first ^l^ternative which satisfies 
basic expectations, rather than first canvassing all possible alternatives. 
Peterson has developed a somewhat similar ^ariation, with his concept of | 
instrumental rationality . This, he says,*^ 'does not assume that acfors 
have a consistent hierarchy of values; it only assumes that a rational 
actor ' sjelects from the altemat^vg^ available to Jiim^the one that 'is most 

suited for achieving whatever^ goals C^'atibnal or not) the actor has in 

14 ' ^ ' \ 

mind*. The utility of both these variations >is probably limited to 

cases where goals can be reasonably well, defined by a single actor. 

^ 15 

Dror has developed a different refinement. His optimal model is 
concerned with evaluating policy outputs on the. basis of resources 
employed and opportunities foregone. * 
2* Incremental ' . 

A dis'tirtctivcly different view of the policy process is'provided by 
Lin^dbiom's model of 'disjointed increjnentalism''. This^ views policy- 
making as* a fragmented process, as being serial and sequential rather than 
comprehensive and deductivey^ Essentially policy is. shaped by a 'sense of 
/political feasibij.ity. ^ > • * 

It is; decision making through small or incremental 
moves on particular problems rather than through 
a comprehensive reform .program* It is^ also 
endless; it takes the form of an indefinite sequence 

iL' 

13 James G. March and Herbert Simon,- Organisations , Wiley, New York, 1957^ 

14 Paul £• Pe person School Politics Chicago Style , University of \i 

' Chicago Press, Chicago, 1976, p, 130. , . 

15 y"! Dror, Public Policytnaking Reexamined , Chandler, Scranton, 196&. 



qf policy moves. Mareoveij, It Is exploratory in 
that the goals of policy making continue to change ^ 
^ as new experience with policy throws new light on- 
what Is possible or desirable. In this sense, 
> At Is also better described as. moving away from 

known social ills rather than as moving towards a* 
known and relatively stable .goal. 16 

The task of policy^-makers then is to 4evlse solutions acceptable to the 

range of c_pnfllctlng Interests. This puts a limit on their innovative 

powers. They consider only alternatives which differ marginally from 

existing policies, because any greater change proposed would run little 

chance of acceptance* They seldom expect that a policy will provide 

the final resolution of a problem. Llhdblom explains: ' r 

Policy is not made once and for all; it is made 

and remade endlessly. Policy maklitg l,s a process 

of successive approximation to some desired 

objectives in which \9hat is desired itself continues 

to change under re-consideratlon»17 •? 

The case for the incremental model rests first on Lindblom's > 

empirical analysis of policy-making (it a^y^e^s to hard-nos6d empiricists • 

in education as well as other areas • wtfo d:onsider it provides an accurate 

view of ' the real world, especially of policy-making in central govfem?^ ~ 

ment) and second on his argument that the unco-ordlnated struggle for 

advantage occurring In the policy process is Itself capable of producing (7 

rational outcomes (this is baSed on Llndblom's notion of 'partisan mutual 

^* 18 * * . * ' 

adiustment*). 

. 

Its maift weaknesses as an explanator^r model are its inability to 
account satisfactorily for fundamental changes and for the fact thslt 
sometimes policy-makers behave in a non-incremental manner (sometimes they 
behave as if they are dealing with radically different alternatlvi^^ 
Further, it has limitations as a prescriptive model. New decisions built 
on the base of old pfograjranes wi3^1 probably go wrpng if the base itself ' 
is misdirected. The American and Australian experience in Vietnam can be 

— — ^^.^^^^ ^ . ^ ♦ . ^ 



16 David Braybrooke and .Charles*^. Llndblom^ A Strategy of Decision , Free 
Presst New York, 1963, p. 71. . * 

17 Charles E. Lindblom, 'The Science of "Muddling Through"', Public 
. Adiiiintstration Review , Vol. XIX, Sprl^ig 1959* 

18 Ch«tl€S E. Lindblom, The Intelligence > of Democracy: Decision Making Through 
\ . Mutual Adiustment , Free press. New York, 1965. 



cited as a case in point. ' ■ ^ ;^ . 

Etzioni has attempted tQ overcom<> some of these limitations .by 
combining the strengths of the incremental and rational models in a 
' mixed*scannitt(|f ' model. He distinguishes between fundamental decisj.ons ' 
and incremental decisions . With fundamental decisions (on which most 
incremental decisions build) Che policy-maker deliberately scans alter- 
natives.. This does not mean that all possible alternatives ate considered 
in detail. Rather a few are quickly choJen, and these are then considered\ 
reasonably carefully with an ordering of priorities. One crucial problem 
for this model is whether Criteria can be established to distinguish 
empirically between fundamental and incremental policies. 
3. Political Interest Group 

Political interest group theories stress the importance of external 

20 

pressure from interest groups or pressure gtoups. David B. Truman, 
.one of the/major theorists in this tradition, has emphasised that society 
is composed of a multiplicity, of competing groups anjj -tjjat it is 
impossible* to explain oj predict policies without taking these into 
account. Groups make claims or demands concerning particular policies^ 
according to thriee main clusters of variables - the internal chai;;acter- 
istics of each group, the relative strategic position in, society of each 
group, and character i3tics of goiieimment or governance procedures. • 
Attention is also paid to tactics of influence and to interaction* patterns 
between particular groups and actors in government. 

Irlterest groups theories clearly have utility in the study of education 
policy-maJcing, particularly on matters where there is often conflict 

J>etveen dl;L'fferent interests in society and when the main running is tak^n 

' ^ ' 21 

by interest groups rather than by administrators or officials. Moreover, 

* ♦ ' " . - 

such theories have been the basis for. considerable useful work related to 



19 , itoltal Etzloni rv^e Active Society: A Theory of Society and Political " 
- Processes, Free'^l^ress, New York, 1968, pp. 282-309. 

20 David T?«inmif Thfe Governmental Process: Political Interests and Public 
Opinion , Xnbpf, New York, 1951. ' . * 

il:^ site Henry Levin, ^ •Serrano-type Expenditure Increases 4nd Their Effects on 

" Ediacati^oinal Resource Allocation* In John Pincus' (ed.). School Finance in 
, TrMsitlon, Ballinger, Cambridge, 197A. 



policy-making. At the same time, interest group theories have 
limitations. In the more extreme form they tend to see policy simply 

^as the result of group conflict and comprise, and to view administrators 
and politicians 4s no' more than adjudicators between rival groups. In 
addition^ there is, ^* tendency to pla^ down the^ importance of the. role of 

individuals and pf.prgan.isatlonal factors and environmental conditions, 
and the stress on tdnflict tends to mean neglect of elements of consensus 
and integration. ' * ^ ^ 

■4, Bargaining 

Bargaining theories likewise are based on a conflict model. They 
see policy as the output of bargaining games. To explain why a 
particular d^^^^^on was made or why one particular policy emerged, it 
is necessary fo identify the games and the players, to understand the i 
primary* motivations of various players, and to follow the coalitions, ' * 
bargains and comprises. Thus policy outcomes are viewed not as solutions 

.chosen to particular problems, but rather as the results of conflict, 
confusion and comprise of officials with diverse interests \ttnd unequal 

J^nf^uence, Of course, this view of policy-making (like an interest group 
view) is abhorrent to many people - a view that important policy^ questions 
are settled by political games, and that leaders in government and 
organisations often have competitive rather than homogeneous views and 

.goals. 

Bargaining models have been used'widely, particularly in international 

relations and political science. One political scientist, Peterson, has 

applied such models to great advantage in a study of city education politics 
23 

and policy-m«iking, Peterson sought to distini;uish different patterns^ 
of bargaining, sufficiently differentiated in origins, processes and 
consequences. * He identified two dominant patterns, pluralist bargaining < 



22 For example, see. Harmon Zeigler, tntejiftt Groups in American' Society , 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, iyb4.^^Within political science, the 
work of Trumfifn and dthers provoked a decade-long jpethodological debate 
centred . around the extent to which all political behaviour q^n be. 
explained in terras of_^group activity and conflict. 

23 " Peterson , School Politics > Chicago Style ^ 



and i8eologjcal%argaining . Pluralist bargaining occurs when participants ' 
combine an interest in maximising electoral or prganisational advantage 
with an^ interest in compromising. Such participants usually have more 
narrow iatere'sts and t,e"nd to concentrate their energies on limited aspects * 
of , any issue.' Ideological bargaining, on the other Hand, Qccurs when 
participants'^ arc motivated by broader, more diffuse interests, such as 
dhosqVdf a racial or class faction or. of ^ a political regime,, which are 
regarded as of such an' enduring significance that the participants liecome 
deeply, ideologically committed to them. This pattern pf bargaining i^ 
marked by intense conflict, where groups find similar allies across a 
range of policy questions, link themselves in a more or less permanent 
manner with a particular partisan faction, and seek to defeat theix 
opposition whenever they have the political strength to avoid compromise. 
Peterson admits that these two patterns are" seldom found in pure form; 
instead they represent the two axtremgs of a continuum of highly variegated 
bargaining patterns. 

Because of the controversial nature of ' much policy-making in ^education, 
, bargaining models have clear utility. .Moreover, , Peterson' s distinction • 
appears to provide a useful framework for the analysis ^not only of 
bargaining games between school board members, but bargaining between 
groups and between factions within groups (e.g. within teachers' 
associations). It could also be adapted to provide a basis for studying 
bargfiining between government agencies and between officials. , The main 
limitation of such theories is th^t they explain only particular kinds of 
policy making, particularly where conflict is dominant. As-^ Peterson 
demonstrate^ in his study, it is important not only to explore the factors 
which divide board members, but also ,the ones that unite theta; 
5. Lowi Policy Typolofey * ' ^ *^ . * 

Another very different approach to policy-making is that of-Jheodote 
Lqwi, a scholar in the field of public administration. Lowi assumes that 
'policies determine politics, and thatNdif ferent kinds'^ of policy may be * 
associated with quite distinctive political processes. Thus, his 
examination or policy formulation begins with an analysis of the different 
outputs of government policy, and then attempts to establish systematic 
relati'onshiifc between those outputs and differences in the processes from 



which they evolved. Lowi views policy as 'dclibierrftre coercion statements 
attempting to set forth the purpose, the means and the subjects of 
coercion'. . Thus policy-making involves «not' just the choosing of alter-^ 
natives, but also the selection of approaches to exercise n:he legitimate 

.coercive powers, of the state. It is both the choosing of goals arid the 
choosing of compliance methods. * . * 

Lpwi distdSiguislies four basic types of policy, output - distributive,, 
redistributive, regulative' and constituent,- and argues that the political, 
and hence policy characteri,stics of ^ each are differentiated* by different 
degrees of directness or indirectness in the application of legitimate, 
coercion, and by the sire of- the unit (ranging from individuals to groups 
to classes) to vftiich the legitimate coercion is applied. In Lowi's view 
this suggosts'^thc existence of at least four types of policy process,' 
and hence argues against any monolithic conception of the ^political policy 
process.^ ' : 

Distributive policies relate to, the disaggregation of resources into 
individual units, each o^ which may be dispersed in relative isolation from 
the others^ They- encourage a multiplicity of localised participants and 
are characterised 'by 'log-rolling* and situations in which the lo^er and 
ifecipient never come into competition. Redistributive policies effect a^ 
transfer of resources within society and are characterised by centralised 
and hierarchical decision-making. ^ THey encourage the formation of broad- 
based competitive coalitions. Regulative policies are ^ specif Ic and 
individual in thrfir impact and encourage a multiplicity of participants. 

-/They result in winners^ and losers, and lead, to intense competition between 
rival groups. . Constituent policies involve indirect and remote application 
of coercion and ^re 4if ected at large groups* Examples would be setting 
pp\a government agency or making a policy statement. 

24 Theodore Lowi, ^Decision Making vs'^folicy Hakin^r Towards and Antidote 
for Technocracy Public Admtndst ration Review , Vol., 30, May/June 1970, 
p. 315.' See also by Lowi, ♦American Business,- Public Policy, Case- 
• Studies, and Political Theory*, World Politics , Vol.^XVI, July 1964,^ 
and •Four Systems of Choice!., Public Administration Review , Vol. 32, 
July/August 1972. . ^ / 
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Th^s typology has weatenfesses. Not all the* categories are logically 
exclusive, ',and there ^are empirical difficulties because the policy types' 
are expressed in aon-quantitative terms. But it suggests the ipiportance 
of distinguishijag between different types of policies and the value of - . 
attempting to link policy outputs back to processes. ^ ' , * 
6. Political Syst^s « * 

The political systems approach, pioneered in^political , science by David 
•Eastorj^i has been .used to provide a framework for understanding the operation 
ol whole political ent^^ties as* well as the poliiy process. In education 

it has been used by a number of scholars as a basis fo.r exploring policy- 

25 ' ' ' ' 

making. ' , ^ 

This approach stresses^ the value of viewing policy-making as an^ 

interactive process, through which ipputs , including demands for policy 

change or initiation of new .policies, are converted into -outputs or policy* 

decisions. Outputs in turn affect various components^ and by- means of 

'feedback' mechanisms lead to new demands. ASs a model it is based on 'the 

assumption that political activities and behaviour in a society or part of 

it are inter-related, and that disturbances in 6ne part inevitfably affect 

Others. 

The political systems approach is useful in that it avoids the necessity 
of concentrating- attention exclusively on interiast groups, or on official 
structures and aqtors; ^ it^rovide^ a framework which allows both to fit 
easily. Moreover, it provides a means of cpnceptualising th^ whole .policy 
process, how it folates to the environment , and how components are related. 
At the same time, it is' a conservative model in that it is ill-equipped to" 

deal with situations where the policy system is chi^nging. Furtb^c^its 

26' - ' ^ • *^ I ' 

value as a preditlve model ^s limited. ^ % j> 



25 elg. Campbell and Mazzoni, State Policy Making for the Public Schools . 

26 For a good summary of its attengthd and weaknesses, see Colin A. Hughes, 
'The Polity* In A.F. Davies and S. Encel /eds.), Australian Society; - ' 
A Sociological Introduction , Cheshire, Melbourn^, 1970. ^, 



:T. Democratrf.c '"Voting 

The titi'l^ty of this model is, limited to situations where policy is' 
detertfiinfetii by a democratically condu<;ted vote or plebiscite. In educ^tionr 
exampJ^es ar^ plebiscites or ballots to secure approval for school budgets 
or .'building programmes, ,or ballots within teachers' ^organisations to 

determine a policy position on a^articular i^'ue. 

T 27 ' 

This model is drawn from political theory. It assumes an' electorate 

delimited by certain criteria, that all members will behave rationally and 

out of self interest, that the vote of each member will carry equal weight, 

t i ^ - * 

arid that infolnnatiori i^shared reasonably equally.* In the ballot the . 

policy to'be followed is to one most preferred by voters. 

' Of course^ research on voting habits suggests that many of these 

ft * 
assumptions may seldom hold true in reality. *^ 

8. Organisation , "X 

Organistion models have^ been used extensively in the^^udy of the 
business firm, but they have al^o been applied to the study of international 
relations and political science. They understand the policy process less' 
as acts of deliberate choice and more as outputs of large organisations 
functioning according to standard patterns of behaviour. In such 
organisations policy-making is a complex activity. It depends on co- 
ordination which iti turn requires standard .operating procedures or rules by 
which* things are done. Policy outpU^ts are largely determinfed by these 
rules or routines. ^ 

The application of organisati^jn theory to the study of the business 
firm dates back to the late 1930s and has involved a la^^ge number, of 

distinguished social tlieorists stich as Barnard, Simon, March, Selznick and 

Etziohi. One of the Ipost important publications was XJyert and March's 

I 28 • . 

book, A -Behavioral Theory of the Firm . In this they explain behaviour 



27 Robert A. Dah^ A Preface to Democratic Theory , diversity o'f^ Chicago 
Pr^as, Chicago, 1956. • ^ ^ . 

R.M. Cy^rt and J. G. March, A Beh^viorarLTheory of the Firm , Prentice-. 
Hall, Engiewood Cliffs, 1963. 



notUn terras of market factors (the tradition s^s to abroach the finh as*' 
'^a umfctary agent and assume .that it^lTBtempts to maximise profits and that 
it operates with perfect knowledge) but instead in terms of organisational 
structure. They attempt to understand, organisational/ decision as choice 
made in terras of goals on the ba^is of expectations. 'Hence the aiialysis 
is concemieJd with thfee variables: organisational goals, /organi9ational 
expectations and organisation. choice, Organisational goals arise as 
constraints imperfectly ratlcnn^ilised in terras of^Ve general purposes, 
and these constraints in turn are, produced 'through \>ar gaining between 
, coalitions or members of the organisation. '^Organisa:tl,^al expectations 
arise frora inferences drawn frora available information. Organisational 
choice emerges as the selection .of the first alternative, that expectatic^is 

identify^ as acceptable in terms of goals. .At the core of this theory 

♦ ^ * ' 

are four concepts which relate to goals', eXpectation% and choice. The 
tirst is 'quasi resolution of conflict*. Firms Ua^<ya high level of 
latent goal Conflict, and of Ceif conflic*t among. goals is rescilved^by* 
sequential attention to goals (e.g. first to rasike production raore efficient, 
then to improve worker conditions). The secono^-ls '-uncertainty aveidance': 
this results in attention to short-^term problcims, rathe^^than long' run 
strategies. The third is* /^probiematic search*. As Allison puts .it, ' 



this 'follows, siraple-minded rules tliat direct the searclter. first to the 
neighborhood of the probltoa. symptoms , then to the ^- neighborhood of the ; 
current alternative*. jthe lourtK is 'organisation learning':' oyer 
time organisations' learn from experience and this produces changes in goals, 
rules and search procedures* 

' ' ' * i 

This Cyert and March ►raodel has been applied to education policy. 
•Kirst claims It has a high, prcditive^alue, and he ^^^^ the concepts of • 

organisational search and the organis'ation of .coalitions most tisef ul 

30 " ' ^ ' 

explalitlng policy outcomes. Possibly in education its greatest utility 



29 Allisons/ Essence of Decision f p. 77. * ' ^ v ' ^ 

3Q Klrst, 'What iHappens at ^he Local Level after ^hool Finance Reform', 
/ p. 321. ' . . * ' . • ^ * 
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^ - - ' . • * * .,*^ ^ 

is in explaining policy-making within single organisations oV government - 
agencies. . ^ * • • 

9 >^ > Garbage Can ^ ^ \ ^ \ 

This is a nfore recent theory of orgaaisational .chcy.cfc,. ^eve^oped by 
J - 31 - , V ^ * ' * * ^ / 

ohen, March and Dlseh for* the studydf policy processes in universities, 

32 

and later applied l^y Cohen and- March . in their, study of IHS. university. • • 
presidents* » The theory is based on the notion that some organisations 
can be usefully described "as ^organised, anarchies' , meaning. that they -are 
characterised by incoi^istent and ill-defined goals, by unclear ideas 
about what inputs lead to specific outputs, and by fluid .participants who' 
vary in the amount of time they devote to different domains. . 

In the rati^onal model, opportunities f or jnstkirl'^ a choice lead, first 
to the generation of alf ernatlves^ Chen to an e:3^amination of the conse- 
quences of each, j;hen to ap- evaluation of the'^ cQnsequencjeS:7in terms of ^ 
objeoelv^s, and finally 'to' a -decision. The purpose of choice is taken 
as from^^the outset. But witfrin ^n organised anarchy,- the purpose 

of the choi^esvarles over times as the problems, sections, *^lnd decisionr 
maUers associatied with a p^rticuj;ar choice come-and-go. Decisions -emerge 
from ^ complicated interplay among the problems^ 'the "dep"lo;^ent of 
personx^el^ the production of solutions, and the nature of the alternative" . 

opportunities, for choice. From this point pf view*, / . - f • 

^ . ' " J ' J. . ^ <^ / - 

... an organisation 1$ a collection of^ choices 

.looking for prbblems, issueS and feelings ^looking , 

^ forr decision^ situations in whiclj^'tl^^^y ;night be \- . 

air^d, solutions looking foV* issujes'\to which*- o^/* ^ * v < "'^ 

they might, be' the answer, and 'decision-makers ^' n - 

, lopkixvg^o r ^ work . ^ 3 r 

* * * * " « * 

Thus, opportunities for choice are amBig^ious stimiili. Ea<h .such 

opportunity may be viewed as an empty vessel' - 4 '.g^^^bage can*-' - into'which 

the participants dump various kinds olfsprobleins and solutions ^as ' they, are 



Jil Michael D. Cohen, James G. March and Johan P. Olsen, Garbage Can Model 
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generated. According to Cohen, Morch^and Olsen* despite the dictum 
that you cannot find the^^^^^ariswer until the question has been well 
formulated, in or|§jrfsed^ anarchies you oftejj do not know what the question 
is until a solution discovers and creates It. 

Cohen ,and* March apply this theory in detail in their study of ' 
u^versity pres^ents.'^ They argue that it is appropriate for. uftivers'ities. 
Althou^ a... imiversity operates within the 

metaphor of- a political system or a hierarchical ' . , 

^ ^ bureaucracy,, the actual operation. "j;.^;^ is 

considerably attenuated by the' ambiguity of . . . ~ 
^ goals, by the lack of clarity in educational 
technology, and* by the, transient character oJf 
many participants.-^^ . * 

But presumably it could al^so be applied to other particular policy* 

situations in educarfon, such 'a^ relating to a school board. At the 

^same time, it is probably true that no real situaVloti^^^n be fully 

characterised in this way. '.Nonetheless, some aspects o£ organised 

' anarchy can be observed some of the time in most organisations and 

frequently in some.*. One of the valuea of the theory cis the systematic <^ 

links it providjes between phehonjena in situations whicHi^^are often tegarded 

as untypical. 0 , . * • 

IQ*. Process ^ . 

• This model', used for studies of education policy-making by Milstein 

arid Jennings, can be thought of as a variation of the rational. model. 

It is' also closely related to the policy proceiss framework of Jones. 

.m!^^^^ The process model sees the policy process ^s a series erf steps or 

, st#$es fh which different kinds of decisions have to be madie. For his 

C " ' 35 

^tudy of policy-making in' English 19(£al education, authoriijj^es, Jennings 

. used six owclapfping stages - initiation "^when dissatisfaction is expressed 

lltout the presenlS'situatioa) , reformulation of opinion (when opinions, are 

' fa^ered and b^in to crystallise^ around particular points) , emergence of 
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alternatives (when potential solutions are, put forward), discussion and 
ijebate (when alternatives are shapdd into policy proposals, support is 
mobilised, and compromises effected) , ^^^itimisation (when a choice is^ 
made aijd ratified) and implementation (when administrative procedures are 
devised .and the pWLicy is put into effect). Each stage raises process 
questions to which policy-makers respond and, in responding, shape not 
otily outcomes of those stages but also influence what happens in 
succeeding stages. ' > * , / • ^ 

This model provides a useful framework, particularly for stijdies 
concerned primarily with the role of official aqtors in the education^ 
policy process^ But its detailed explanatory power is limited. Further, 
as we have noted, policy-making often does not fit precisely into such ^ 
an orderly n^o^l. , ' t ^ 

Thd Utility ojT- Models ^ * . , ^ ^ * 

Hopefully our analysis of these ten theories ojf-^'^pes of theories ' ^ 
has made a number of points • that thepries can assist us Co better 
understand policy processes in education, that a wide range of different 
theories and types of theories is available (in fal:t a much wider range 
than the literature in any one discipline of ten^uggests) , and that use 
o£ a multiplicity of approaches is desirable in order to cope with the- 
-complexity and liiversity in education policy processes. Each theory or 

•» *4 

type of theory we have reviewed, in my view, has utility in relation tct 
education policy processes. Of course, they differ iri their value and* 
powers. Som^ are essentially explanatory models; some have predictive 
capabilities; others are morc^proscriptsive. Some can be ni^pljLed to 
education policy processes in general, while the value of others is 
restricted to' particular aspects or to particular kinds of policy 
processes. , * 

^ *With a range of theories sy^ch ;ias we have reviewed, thetie is the 
temptation to thlnk^of them in terms of altemative^syays of conceptualising* 

reality, or of describing what the policy process should be. like. • I^rtiiie 

• ' ' ' / 

there i^^sens.e in this view, they should also be thougjit of partly as^ 

different ways of * thj^nki,ng about .different kiAds of •ptilicy .processes, 

and .partly as tools that can be us^d in combination. Both ^llison and 
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Peterson have demonstrated 'clearly the great advantage of the simultaneous* 

use' of alternative frameworks''' or models. Bo-th their studies illuminate, 

with special clarity, the facts that rto single mod'el accounts for more 

than one facet of "th€L.^tgJ^/lity of the ^situation (as Peterson says, ^'Each 

is only* a snapl^ot of a multi-dimensional event' ) \nd that the lenses 

we use affect our understaijding of the phenomena we study (to fijuote 

Alliso.n, * Conceptual models ar§ much more than simple angles of vision 

Each . consists of a cluster of assumptions and categories t\^at ' ' 

influence what the analyst fiinds puzzling, howhe formulates his question, 

37 

where he looks for evidence, and what' he produces as an answer ). Of 
course, using a combination of models has problems. There is tension 
.between the models; there are competing sets of explanations; and choice- 

to a BSrge degree on the scholar's* 



among ^^^|^ explanations 4^ends 
conc^rn^ lany^ interests- 



THE POLICY\ PROCESS AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 



5r 



^olicy\processes in education today ar© not the sole preserve any 
one. group preset of individu^s. Instead a rangffe ^of different group^ 
an^^ndividuais participate. These include high elected officials 
(^linisters, Pr'j^.me Ministers, Presidents, Governors), legisl^uires ,* 
cabinets, official boards and committees, interest groups, iay^^members of 
school-boards oA^ university councils, teachers, students, parents, and 
administrators. \ O^f^^jctJurse, different participants are involved in 
different ways; ^pme, for examp^le, participate -solely in the policy 
forroulatioji or development stages, wKile others are often inye^ed at all 
stages in the policy process. IJho participated and how also varies over 
^ti»e, from place to place, from contacct to context, and from issue to 



issjtie* ■ 

Hete we are concerned with the administrator as. participant, 



Research 



demonstrate^ clearly that administrators can be involved to a major extent/ 
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J iA" all stages pf the policy process, including policy-making". . " it was \- 

^ " * once a Conuno^/ doctrine that administrators, even hi^ level ones, only' 

administered policies elsewhere det^rmin^d (usually by thje legislature 

^ . or elected ^officials) . We have come tg understand, however, tha^t even 

^ J ' at' comparatively low levels in Complex or^nisations, and systems,^ 

<j adrainistr'^tor^^inevitably participate in policy-:iuaking ari'd at^^imes 

actually make pollcj^on their own.^ „ , . / • 

^ / Befoft proceeding further'J we nee3 to consider 'the term administrator, 

' Within educational admintstratiqn, this term is often used -to cover a^ - ^ 

• ^remei^pus diversity ^ ap^inted, professional, salaried |5ffici^ls. , In 

the con\;ext of ^this- paper * the world administrator could/^ell includS ' 

' "the following: ^e^no^ent* head of^a govemmet/t d^part^nt of ^education, 

4 or a statutory regulatory agency such as a* higher education board; bran^^ - 

or dj.visi6nal head in suqji bodil^";, university ojr college president or ^'^^ 

vice-chancellor*; school principal Qj^iassistant principal-; head of* 4 * » 

department or faculty ^_inr^a anplrersity, crfllege- ot sjchadl; inspector tfiT^ 

• schools; bursar or^budfeet officer;' de^of s'tudent/; st^istic^l ^ * ^ . ^ 

officer; technical expert/or research director^ p/rogranftne evaluator. 

Now it is^bvious that .these various types ai&^j^mii>istratprs play very 

different roles iit-policy processes, arid bcjcayeei of this we cannbt ipfcbcTOd ' t " 

' ^far by » treating .them as an homogeneous group wiffli ^he same characteristics , ^ ''^^^ 

""the same -expectations ahd facing the same kind of problems. It would be % \ 

helpful ^o have some farm, of classllficactio^ and typology, suggesting, 

pe^aps' iix the context of a particular society ; how and 4? what ways* 

diffierent administrative personnel participate in education policy processes. 

' However, to attempt such'^^task, is outside the scope of this paper.. We ^ » 

will instead concentrate our attei\tion on top level administrators in 

/ * M 
< g*6veminent deparcm^nts, and also in education institutions; In this 
^ J ' • ^ ♦ * 

tii^tef discussion We will explore ^me impklications from our analysis in the 

first section of the paper, ""the adminis trailer's influence and resources, 

and the role of the administrator as. mediator «4 . ^ 

Soiae Implicationss^froro Analysis of PoLlcy Process , ^ . . 

/ • . ♦ * , >^ . • ' * ^ ^ 

Our discussion 'of pglicy processes, ahd ways/of conceptualising these 

.processes ^d their v«ious components, have occupied most of this paper. 

- * I mal^e no apology'^ for this, since phe role of-^the administrator, or any' othet 



participant will be'best understood in the context of an understanding of 
policy processes as a whole. 

Our* analysis suggests a number of points directly relevant to the 
jfen ior £ |,dmipistrator> Fir st, the policy process is diverse* and complex. 
This means th^t the task of the senior administrator will probably vary ^ 

* greatly, not only from agency to agency, but within the one agency from 
issue ^to issue .ind time, jco time. It also mccins that it is impoVtnnt for 
any a'dministrator "to attempt to 'understand the particular context in which 
he is- working, and the peculiarities of the policy process in it. Second, 
thiso^.^ioH'^'^^^®.^^ ^V,^^^^ considered appear to provide practical help for 
administrators tb underst^mi .better theit.own or*ganisa*tions . Cohea and 

^^rch argue' th^t their garbage dan^ model may be of particular help to the 

university administrator* Sometimes new ynive'rsity administrators become 

filHfetr^ed with debates -dn and outcomes of various university committees. 

l^requentlyf a .particular tigenda matter becomes intertwined with a variety ^ 

of other issues. * . For example^ . . 

proposal f-or curriculum reform. becorSes an arena ^pr 
.social justice. A proposals for ^.construction of a 
'\ l^uildfpg l^ycomes an arena for ^ concerns abc^uf ^ , * 
(environmental quality . A ''proposal^ fqr bicycle 
paths becomes an arena for discussion of sexual ' ' 

equdlity. 38 ^ m ' ^ 

Coluji^ qhd March. -s.ay it 'is pointless in such situation to enforce rules. 

A better strategy is^tp provide 'garbage cans' in which problems* can be 

discussed and to make *these as attractive and conspicuous as possible. On 

a smailT^ale the first item on a meeting agenda is an obvious garbage can. 

- it r^cej^^es mufeh of the status allocation< concerns 

; \ " that are a pact of meetings ... projects of's'erious 

• . * substantive concern should normally be placed » ' ^ 

,v , ^somewhat -later, afte*r the important matters of 
indlviduar'and group esteem haVe been settled, 
V mo'^t ^of the . individual performances have .^een 

-compietedi^ and mcxst of the enthusiasm for abstract 
* argument has waned. 39 



38 Cohen ^^>^rpd March, Leadership and Ambiguity , p. 211. 



39 Cohen and March, Leadership and Ambiguity , p. 212. 
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Third, the various models suggest ideals to which any policy system may 

strive, or at least ideals to which an administrator may attemjit' to mould 

a system. In practice, there is often considerable scope for a senior 

administrator to vary structural arrangements and operating Styles of 
40 

policy systems. Vor example, if an administrator wishes a more 
rational style he can votk to secure better, information systems, to 
recruit high level experts , aiyi^to anticipate issues^ which may become v 
highly political. «. 

Influence and Resources . 

Perhaps the most important dimension of participation in policy 
processes is influence. We not only want to know who participates, but 
how influential each participant is, and why. And cettainly it is 
these kinds of questions that the administrator himself asks. 
^ Influence needs to be distinguished from power. Put simply in this* 
context, poWer is the capacity or potential -of a participant in the policy 
•process to select,, mbdify or change the behaviour of other participants 
add of policy outcomes, whereas influence refers to the actual exercise 
of power. ' . ' , ^p—- ^ 

*\4hy are "some participants more influential than others, and why do^ - 
influence of the same participant vary, from time, to time? We can go some 
way towards answering such questions through use of the concept of poetical 
resoi^rces. A political resource can be defined^ as < 

any.thing that can be used to sway-the political 
choices or strategies of another individual. Or^ 
to use different language, whatever ^ay be used as . 
an inducement is a resource. ^1 

Different participants have available different resources, ^nd differing 



40 On this general issue, see Lawrence W. Doxmey, 'Politics and Expertise 
in Educational Policy Making^ in'J.H.A. Wallin (ed.). The Politics' of 
Canadian Education , Canadian Society, for th^ Study of Education, 

^dmonton, 1977. 

41 Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? Democracy and Power In an American -City , 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1961. 



overall amounts of resources. For the senior administrator some key 

resources are legal authority, access to a Minister or senior, political 

office-holder, high social status, recognition as an expert, access to 

information (including sometimes confidential Information), loyalty of 

colleagues, community goodwill, time, trust by pressure group leaders, ' 

technical expertise, access to. public relations and ^information distribution 

bureaux and support from' otherl government agencies* Influence also 

depends on use' of the resourced - on the extent to which the participant 

is willing 'to mobilise resources von a particular master, and on skill in 

the use of resources. Sometimes an administrator, for good reason, is 

not able or willing to utilise all potential resources to the full. 

Wildavsky has commented: 

Thkt resources e5cist .does not mean that they will - 
be used fully, skillfully, or at all* Most people^ ^ 
use 'th^ir resources sparingly^ with varying degrees 
of ef^fectiveness. The cos ^ in time, energy, money,' 
and ego damage usually stems too grpat in Comparison 
with the benefits which appear remote and uncertain. * 
As a result, there is a vast reservoir of resources ,^ 
lying lintapped by people who prefet not to use them. 

And administrators, like other participants vary in their skills* in ' 

resource utilisation - in skills such as judgement about timing, ability 

to argue a case succinctly, ability to form coalitions, effectiveness in 

bargaining and persuasion, and judgement in anticipating the early 

ri^actions of other participants. , ^ \ , 

The Administrator as Mediator 

The^^rple of the administrator in pblicy prpcesses isr many-sided. 
Many concepts can be use^ ±o describe particular aspects - initiator, 
facilitator, impli^theator, planner, power broker, analyst, adjudicator^ 

bargainer and mediator. Hete we will briefly explore the concept of 
HDediator. 



42 Aairdn Wildavsky, * Why American Cities are Pluralist' in Thomas R. Dye 
and'^Bret W. Hawkins (eds.). Politics in the Metropolis , Merrill, 
^ Columbus, '1967, p. 351. 
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This concept has a long^history , particularly in theology and 
industrial relations. For our purposes the function^of a mediator can 
be defined as intervening for the purpose of reconciling or achieving 
more harmonious relations. In the industrial relations context, the 
mediator is a neutral but symv»athetic party who attempts to find some 
middle ground or compromise position acceptable 'to both sides, and 
endeavours ' to achieve this witl^out the use of force or authority. To 
be successful the mediator needs '^to have the confidence and trust of all 
the parties concerned. 

In a. number of senses, the senior education administrator acts as ^ 
a mediator between various forces. and groups impinging upon the educational 
agenc)^ or organisation for which he (or she) is responsiblef' and also 
operating* thin the agency or organisation itself. First, the 
administrator is often Called oi^ to mediate between the demands of 
competing outeide interest groups/ This is by no meanp an easy task, 
particularly in those societies where groups interested in education are ^ 
becoming, increasingly polarised, and where there is often a strong ideo- 
logical, emotional componient in the views expressed aqd the manner of 
.expression by particular associations or .Interests. But there is the 
possibility of trying to take the heat out of particular issues, of 
attempting to get' ciialogue established away from the .media, and of letting 
leaders of factions understand some of the' likely long-term consequences 
of failing to compirise. Second, the administrator may well "Be called on 

V 

to mediate between the organisation and its political master or masters. 
For many career educators "one of the most difficult new experiences can 
be to learn to work directly with a Minister or elected board. A • ' 
politician's perceptions of education goals and practice may be^ery 
different to those of the administrator and the organisation. . In fact, 
the politician may even "h^ave been elected on platform of chaaging basic 
goals or policies in the organisation. But even in such cases, the 
continuing administrator may be rejquired to work with the politician. 
Third, adminiattrators often have to mediate between their organisation and 
others. For* example, dn administrator may be called on to try to persuade 
a department of the treasury or finance to accept financial proposals made 
by his organisation.. . Fourth, administrators often find that part of their 
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task is to mediate between groups and interests in their own organisation, 

This could include mediating between technical experts cKid other 

administrators concerned with framing policy proposals or advising a • 
43 

Minister. Fifth, part of the administrator's, task within the- 
organisation is also to mediate between different perspective^ - between 
short-terra needs and long-rterra views, between the selfish needs oi the 
organisation and the public interest. 

J 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 1. 

The story is told that during the Crimean War a committee of inquiry 

called upon the British Surgeon-General to testify regard/ng gross 

inadequacies in the medical services at the front, ,Tbe Surgeon-General's 

defence was simple: 'Our mediqal services', he said, 'would be perfectly 

adeq^uate were it not for the casualties'". Perhaps our response should be 

in a similar vein. Policy-making in education is in fine shane, except 

for the casualties - the fact that often we have a limited Understanding 

of the complexities' of policy process, the fact that our policy-making 

« 

structures are under attack, the fact that policy out^iuts often dq not 
live up to expectations, and the fact that education policy must be made 
and implemented in an increasingly difficult environment. In ^essence 
my point is that we can secure some, help from the wide range pf coiiceptual 
tools and frameworks that are available, and that in educational 
administration further study of policy processes should have a high priority 

f ; 



43 On relations between administrators' arid technical experts, see Arnold 
♦ — Meltsner, Policy Analysts in the Bureaucracy , University of 
California Press, Berkeley » 1976. ^ 



